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The paternal hearth, the rallying-place of the 
affections. WasHINGTON IRVING. 


HISTORY OF A SEED. 
I. THE SEED. 

‘Just a little seed, 

Very small indeed; 

Put it on the ground, 

Tn a little mound, 


And wait and see 
What it will be. 


II, THE VINE, 


The seed became a lovely vine, 

That o’er the brown earth used to twine, 
And at our feet so very low 

Went on and on, to grow and grow. 


Ill. THE FLOWER. 


The summer rain, the summer shine, 
That wet and warmed the pretty vine, 
Had somehow quite a wondrous power, 
Which wrought this lovely yellow flower. 


Iv. THE FRUIT. 


The little flower grew and grew, 

In sun and shower and moistening dew; 
And, when the leaves began to fall, 
There lay this gorgeous yellow ball— 
The prize for harvest best of all. 


Vv. THE PIE. 


Hurrah for the tiny seed! 
Hurrah for the flowerland vine! 
Hurrah for the golden pumpkin, 
Yellow and plump and fine! 
But better than all beginnings, 
Sure nobody can deny, 
Is the end of the whole procession,— 
This glorious pumpkin pie. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 


BUSTER BULLFROG’S PEEP INTO THE 
WORLD. 


BY GERTRUDE WINHAM FIELDER, 


R. BULLFROG and his family had just 
moved into their new apartments in 
the marshy swamp on Farmer Jones’ 

land. The cellar was nice and damp, for why 
not have things to your liking if you can afford 
it. The reception room was a huge log carpeted 
with soft green moss. Here the Bullfrog family 
entertained their friends, here they held their 
nightly musicales. 

They were living very happily in their new 
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quarters, for it was just suited to their needs, 
when suddenly discontent entered into the breast 
of Buster Bullfrog, the eldest boy frog of the 
family. Buster wished to see the world, and 
nothing else would satisfy him. 

Mother Bullfrog wept, as mothers will; Father 
Bullfrog talked, as fathers will; all the little 
brother frogs and all the little sister frogs clung 
to him and begged him to stay with them. But 
Buster was determined on going. So the whole 
family sat upon the log which was carpeted with 
soft green moss, with their backs to the shore, so 
they could not see Buster going away from 
them, hoppity-jump, hoppity-jump, as fast as 
he could go. 

“T have a feeling,’ said Mother Bullfrog, 
“that Buster will be back before long.” 

Hardly were the words out of her mouth 
when, kerplash! into the pond dived Buster 
with eyes almost popping out of his head and 
looking more dead than alive. ‘Oh,’ said 
Buster, ‘‘I have seen such a terrible monster! 
It was gray and hairy and had great long ears 
that stuck up like horns on either side of its 
head. Oh, I was so frightened!” 

Now Father Bullfrog had seen out of the cor- 
ner of his left eye a Jack Rabbit bounding merrily 
through the wood in pursuit of Buster; but he, 
wise old bullfrog, knew a Jack Rabbit would 
not hurt a frog. ‘Tush, tush,” said he now to 
Buster, “I told you you were too young to go. 
out into the world alone. You cannot tell the 
difference between friends and foes. You had 
much better stay with your brothers and sis- 
ters.”’ . 

But, just as soon as Buster had gotten over 
his fright, he set out once more to see the world. 
This time he was gone a long time, a very long 
time indeed, I think it must have been almost 
anhour. But this time, when he came home, he 
did not jump into the pond kerplash, but instead, 
when he got near enough so his father and mother 
and brothers and sisters could hear, he cried, 
“Ker-choog, ker-choog, ker-choog.”’ 

“That is Buster’s voice,’ cried his mother. 
And away she started hoppity-splash, hoppity- 
splash, right through the water; and after her 
went father frog, hoppity-splash, hoppity-splash; 
and after him went all the little frogs, hoppity- 
splash, hoppity-splash. 

Oh, such a poor, sorry-looking Buster they 
found under a plantain leaf, unable to take 
another hoppity-jump. 

After he had been earried tenderly home and 
Mother Frog had put mud plasters on all his 
wounds, which were many,—for one hind leg was 
broken, one eye was closed, and his tender skin 
bruised and bleeding,—Buster was able to tell 
his story. “Two awful creatures that stood 
up straight and tall, each on two legs’’— 

“Boys, I know the kind,” interrupted Father 
Bullfrog way down deep in his throat, “go on, 
Buster.” 

“Threw rocks at me,’ continued Buster, 
“until they thought I was dead, then they ran 
away.” 

“Boys are certainly cruel creatures,” sighed 
Mother Bullfrog. “Ifthey realized that it hurt 
us to be stoned as much as it would hurt them, 
I wonder if they would do it.’ 

“Now, Buster,” said Father Bullfrog, ‘‘you 
have seen the world, are you satisfied with it?”’ 

“No,” said Buster in a little, weak, sorrowful 
voice. 

“Which just goes to prove,” said the wise 
old Bullfrog, ‘‘the true saying that ‘we are often 
sorry when our wishes are gratified.’”’ 


4 
Friends are the thermometers by which we may 
judge the temperature of our fortunes. 


Lapy BLESSINGTON. 


A WONDERFUL THOUGHT. 


Tue great, round world is full of things, 

Not only armies, realms, and kings ‘}¥%4 
And lands and seas and forests tall, 

But little things so small to see, 

So many they cannot counted be; 
Yet—wonderful thought—the Lord knows all, 


The wide-winged eagle He sees, and, too, 
The tiny nest, with its eggs so blue, 

Which the meadow-lark has hidden close; 
Not only the storm-cloud sweeping past, 
But the least dew droplet, folded fast, 

In the bosom of the summer rose. 


The filament fine of purpled gold 

On the crest of the butterfly one day old 
Is ordered and measured by His will; 

He hears the thrill of the bobolink’s song, 

And, though the thunder be loud and long, 
If the cricket chirp, He notes it still. 


He counts each drop of the lifted wave, 
Each grain of sand on each nameless grave, 
Each blade and ear of the manifold grain; 
He hears the sigh of the heart’s unrest, 
The laugh of the happy children’s breast, 
And the plash of a tear in the rush of the rain. 


Oh, wonderful thought—that He can know all, 
Not only the mighty, but the small, 

Not only the Alps, but each flake of its snows; 
And He pities and pardons and loves so well 
That you and I in the thought may dwell 

And not be afraid, though we know He knows. 


Susan CoouipGE, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LITTLE BLUE TEAPOT. 


BY EFFIE M. BLANCHARD. 


OLLY DALE is a school girl. She lives 
on one side of a square, and her school 
is on the opposite side: so Dolly says that 

her ways to school are like the ways around the 
world, You may go west or east, and reach 
your destination or the point from which you 
started. But Dolly had a favorite way: it was 
down the street. And the reason for it was this: 
if she went down the street, she passed the 
laundry, where in the window stood the bowl 
of sweet, white Chinese lilies, with their roots 
clinging to the pebbles in the bottom of the 
bowl. Besides, there stood near it a beautiful 
little blue china teapot, with a dainty wicker 
handle, that seemed to have been made to use 
at a little girl’s tea-party. 

Every morning Dolly Dale, as she tripped 
along to school with her lunch basket, paused 
a moment before the window to see if it were 
still there and to count the blossoms of the 
lilies. 

“Two new ones,’”’ she said; and just then, 
out with a spring and barking furiously, came 
the tawniest, raggedest little dog, almost too 
ragged to be called a dog. 

Dolly Dale did not stop long. She ran off 
to school, never looking behind, lést she might 
be caught by that fierce yellow mop. On 
reaching the school, however, she turned back 
to find that he was nowhere in sight, 

Next day she fairly flew by the laundry. 
No little yellow dog in sight! Next morning 
a bright thought popped into. Dollie’s head. 
If “Togs,” and this was the name that she had 
given him, could be inducéd to be her friend, 
she might still keep her account of the lilies 
and watch over the precious blue china teapot. 

Once more Dolly Dale stood by the window, 
lunch basket in hand. No Togs in sight! Yes, 


” 


he was. There he came, barking and shaking 
the hair from his bright eyes. Straight for 
Dolly he came, as though she were a trespasser. 

To her surprise he stopped at her feet, wag- 
ging his stubby bit of a tail in the most friendly 
manner. Dolly knew there was sponge cake 
in her basket, and of this Togs was soon the 
happy possessor. Hyver after he was Dolly’s 
friend. Every morning he would watch for 
her from the doorstep; and, as she turned the 
corner, he would come scampering toward her 
like a bunch of dry leaves before a mighty wind. 
The cake was sure to be forthcoming and a little 
visit before the window, for which, for lack of 
better reason, Togs thanked himself. 

But one dull, rainy morning no little Togs 
met her at the corner. He was not on the 
doorstep, and she hurried along in the rain. 

Next day as she passed “John Lee” came 
out and explained, “Dog gone,” pointing up 
and down in an almost bewildering way, which 
made Dolly very sad indeed. : 

Could Togs be faithless? She could not be- 
lieve that. Something must have happened to 
Togs. Several days passed. One more blos- 
som from among the pebbles. John Lee looked 
out over his ironing board and nodded, ‘No 
dog! Gone!’? Then Dolly gave up all hope. 
“Poor little Togs, poor happy, ragged Togs! 
I hope he won’t starve or be run over by the 
ears. Hope I can see him again.” 

On her return from school some days later, 
Dolly’s mother handed her a note which she 
wished her to take to her father, who was the 
agent at the station half a mile away. So Dolly 
went, humming to herself a little song, one she 
had-partly learned, and filling in the rest with her 
own composition. Across the tracks she went, 
one, ,two, three, four, and was hurrying by the 
empty coal sheds, they looked so dark and 
black, pr ag 

Suddenly she heard a sound that made her 
pause and her heart beat very fast. It was the 
sharp yelp and distressed» cry of a small dog. 
It sounded like Togs. Where could he be? 
Quickly she ran back, looking into the sheds as 
she ran. Yes, it was he! Tied in the corner 
with an old piece of rope was poor Togs, yelp- 
ing and tugging, while a very dirty, ragged boy 
was tantalizing him with a piece of bread. 

“Togs, Togs,” she cried. ‘Poor Togs!” 

Uttering one wild yelp of recognition, Togs 
made a fierce struggle with the rope. One fran- 
tic bound! It yielded, broke, and Togs was 
free. Then the race began. Dolly ran as she 
never ran before, and beside her, leaping and 
barking, came Togs, the bit of broken rope 
writhing and twisting as they flew. Close be- 
hind them, pursuing hotly, was the urchin. 
Now it seemed to Dolly he would surely catch 
them. Then, with a bound, the dog ran on 
ahead. 

On they went. Dolly splashed through a 
mud puddle. One foot was soaking wet. Oh, 
if her father were only in sight. Would they 


. reach the station in time? As they rushed by 


the last shed out into the open space, she caught 
sight of her father just entering the station. 

She was almost in despair. Happily he turned 
back and saw the flying trio. 

“OQ papa, it is Togs,” cried Dolly. Mr. 
Dale whistled encouragingly, and, much to 
Dolly’s relief, the dog responded. 

At this the boy stopped, undecided whether 
to come up and claim him; but, under Mr. 
Dale’s inquiring gaze, he hesitated. “This dog - 
is not yours,” said Mr. Dale. ‘Where did’ you 
get him?” 

_He did not wait to be questioned further, but 
turned on his heel and went away, looking 
behind now and then to see if any one were 
following. : 
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“He is not a good boy,” said Mr. Dale, “and 
I have sent him away from here many times. 
I have no doubt he stole the dog. Where did 
you find them?” 

Then Dolly told her story from the beginning. 

“He looks starved,’ he said when she had 
finished. “You run over to the butcher shop 
and get him some scraps.” 


The dog ate hungrily. When he had eaten 


the last bit, and sniffed about the spot where. 


the meat had been, he sat down expectantly 
before Dolly, as though waiting to see what 
came next. He was evidently enjoying the 
turn things had taken. 

“Go home by way of Main Street,” said her 
father, after her message had been delivered. 
“Tt will be safer.” So, after a pleasant: walk 
through the busy street and a call at her home 
to tell her mother her good news, with Togs 
scampering joyously before, she found herself 
at the door of the laundry, the dog wiggling his 
little body and wagging his stubby tail in de- 
light. ; 

John Lee opened the door. ‘Where find?” 
he asked, smiling all over his homely face. 

Dolly told him, not feeling quite sure he un- 


derstood all until he said, “Bad boys some © 


much.” Then he took a new shining silver 
quarter from the drawer, holding it toward her. 
“Take, take,” he said. : 

Dolly shook her head. “No, thank you,” 
she said. ‘I am as glad to see him as you.” 
Beside her mamma would not allow her to re- 
ceive money for a favor. John Lee looked puz- 
zled. Then a bright thought came to him, and, 
turning to the window, he caught up the blue 
china teapot, putting it quickly into her hands, 
and thrust her gently toward the side-walk. 

Almost dazed with her new possession, Dolly 
turned to thank him; but he had gone in, and 
was smiling at her delight from over his ironing 
board. 

With light heart and dancing feet Dolly 
flew home, such merry plans flooding through 
her happy head. Willie Dow should be wheeled 
over to-morrow in his wheel-chair, and they’d 
have a tea-party with fig bars and vanilla creams 
and oranges. 

Dolly’s dreams came true. Togs came in for 
his share of the joys. May and Lillie and Mar- 
guerite, her Sunday-School class, were there; 
and, while Dolly poured the tea, she told them 
her story of ‘‘the little blue teapot.” 
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HELEN’S PUSSIES. 


BY ALICE M. DICKER, 


ITTLE Helen sat at the parlor window, 
looking thoughtfully into the street. 
She was not watching the little boys 
playing marbles nor the little girls skipping 
rope. She, was thinking of something that 
Uncle Jack had told her at breakfast. He had 
said that he had seen some gray pussies growing 
on sticks, and Helen did want a pussy so much! 
If she could only go to walk, she knew she could 
get just the kind of a pussy she wanted. 
But Uncle Jack was busy, and mamma was 


rocking baby to sleep: so there seemed to be 


nothing to do but to wait. But, as Helen 
thought, an idea came to her. Why couldn’t 
she go alone? To be sure she never had gone to 
walk alone, but now wasn’t she a big girl? 

“Tm ’most six years old,”’ she said to Dinah, 
her beloved rag doll, “and I know I could go 
my own self.” Dinah looked her disapproval, 
but she was too polite to contradict. 

So Helen crept softly upstairs and put on her 
very best hat and her fur-trimmed coat, and, 
taking Dinah under her arm, she went out, tak- 


ing care to shut the door very softly, “So’s not 
to ’sturb mamma,” she explained to Dinah. 

It was a beautiful morning in the early spring; 
and, as Helen trudged along, she could hear the 
sparrows twittering as they built their nests. 
But Helen paid very little attention to the birds 
this morning: her mind was intent on her kitty. 
“T think I’ll take one with white feet,” she said, 
“and I think I’d rather have a little tiny kitty, 
’?cause then he could sleep in my doll’s bed.” 

She walked on and on, and Dinah became 
heavier and heavier; and at last the tired little 
mother sat down by the roadside and cried, and 
there Auntie Grace found her. 

“Why, Helen Day,” she exclaimed, “how 
did you get here?” 

“OQ Auntie Grace, Uncle Jack saw pussies 
growing on sticks, and I can’t find even one, and 
I do want a little kitty so much.” 

“Why, dearie, Uncle Jack meant pussy wil- 
lows. See! Ihave some here for mother. Just 
look at all the little gray pussies.” 

“But I want a really, truly kitty,’ sobbed 
Helen. 

“Vl tell you. If you will stop erying, V’ll 
take you out to grandma’s to-morrow, and 
perhaps she will give you one of Fluff’s kittens 
for your very own,” said Auntie Grace. 

So Helen dried her tears; and, as she and 
Auntie’ Grace walked home, she learned this 
little song for mother: 


“Oh, you pussy willow, 
Pretty little thing! 
Coming with the sunshine 
Of the early spring. 
Tell me, tell me, pussy, 
For I want to know, 
Where it is you come from, 
How it is you grow?” 


“Now, my little children, 
Tf you’ll look at me 
And my little sisters 
You will surely see 
Tiny little houses, 
Out of which we peep, 
When we first are waking 
From our winter’s sleep. 


“When the days grow milder, 
Out we put our heads, 
And we lightly move us 
In our little beds. 
And, when warmer breezes 
Of the springtime blow, 
Then we little pussies 
All to catkins grow.” 
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A WALK TO MUDDY. 


BY R. B. B, 


OME five or six miles to the east of my 
boyhood home there is a good-sized 
stream called ‘ Muddy Brook.” Through 

the woods it babbles along for some distance, 
then winds to and fro out across the meadows, 
crosses the road, and finally empties into the 
river in the midst of a dense clump of willows. 

Often as boys we used to visit it, a merry 
company,—Levi and Tom and Gilbert and 
Walter and Ned and Hen and John and Charlie 
and myself. And what good times we had 
there, fishing in the deep pools, swimming, 
sailing miniature boats down stream, cooking 
our dinner among the willows, and enjoying 


ourselves in numberless other ways such as ' 


boys delight in! I shall never forget the gen- 
uine, wholesome fun we used to have at Muddy! 

Last week Charles and I visited the old 
home. None of our boyhood companions re- 


mained, but all were gone, actively engaged . 


elsewhere,—in the law, the ministry, and various 
business activities. But the woods and the 
brook were still there, and pretty much the same 
as when we left them. 

One day we arranged to walk to Muddy, 
and revisit this favorite haunt of our boyhood. 
Now a little niece of Levi and Tom’s, Helen, 
was spending the summer just around the 
corner from where we were stopping, and, when 
she heard of our intended expedition, was 
anxious to accompany us, because, as she 
affirmed, she had heard so much from Uncle 
Tom about Muddy that she “simply must see 
it!’ Her mother’s consent to the project was 
easily obtained, and on the following day we 
three set out together for the woods. 

It was a beautiful day, with cloudless sky and 
bright sun, the dark spruces standing out in 
striking contrast against the deep blue of the 
horizon. We could not have chosen a more 
auspicious time for our excursion. As we went, 
we visited all the old, familiar places,—the 
woods where the arbutus and the wintergreen 
grow; the little brook with silvery bottom 
where the minnows dart about, just as of yore; 
the pond where Tom fell in one day in early 
spring when the ice was soft with the rains, and 
came very near drowning; and the hole in the 
fence in the deep woods, beside the two giant 
pines. 

Next comes the sandy road, which winds along 
through the pine barrens, giving occasional 
glimpses of the blue mountains beyond,—a 
veritable paradise for birds of all kinds, some 
of which we were not able to identify. 

And now we cross the abandoned pasture, 
along which tower the high pines. Here we 
started a ground bird, and from her actions it 
was plain that her nest was not far away. At 
last we found it. In it were three eggs, dull 
white, blotched ‘and streaked with red. We 
each took a good look at them, and then passed 
on, leaving them unmolested, to the infinite 
relief of the mother bird. 

Beyond the pines we fell in with a family of 
indigo birds; and, as we stood and watched them, 
flitting from branch to branch, their bright 
plumage blending fittingly with the azure of the 
sky, we all agreed that they were by far the 
prettiest of all the birds we had seen that 


day. 


At length the last mile of our walk had been 
traversed, and our goal was reached. There 
lay the brook, glinting in the sun, just as of 
yore, To be sure, the willows had grown a good 
deal taller, and here and there a pine or elm, a 
familiar landmark of the past, was missing; 
but others were already pushing up to take 
their places. A phoebe bird had built its nest 
under the wagon bridge, as formerly; and, as we 
peered over the bank into the “swimming 
hole,’ dark forms darting swiftly up stream 
revealed the fact that good-sized fish were still 
to be had there to reward the angler’s skill. 

“Muddy’s all right, yet!’? we readily ad- 
mitted, as at last we turned reluctantly home- 
ward, and retraced our steps, well satisfied 
with our day’s outing. 

The sun was just setting as we wound down 
the path over the hill, and delivered our little 
companion safely into her mother’s keeping, 
thirsty and tired, but enthusiastic over her ex- 
cursion. I wonder what Uncle Tom will say 
when he learns that Helen walked all the way to 
Muddy Brook! 


Literature is the garden of wisdom. 
, James Evus. 
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GOD MEANS US TO BE HAPPY. 


Gop means us to be happy; 
He fills the short-lived years 
With loving, tender mercies— 
With smiles as well as tears. 
Flowers blossom by the pathway, 
Or, withering, they shed 
Their sweetest fragrance over 
The bosoms of our dead. 


God filled the earth with beauty, 
He touched the hills with light; 
He crowned the waving forest 
With living verdure bright; 
He taught the bird its carol, 
He gave the wind its voice, 
And to the smallest insect 
Its moment to rejoice. 


What life hath not its blessing? 
Who hath not songs to sing, 
Or grateful words to utter, 
Or wealth of love to bring? 
Tried in affliction’s furnace 
The gold becomes more pure, 
So strong doth sorrow make us, 
So patient to endure. 


No way is dark and dreary 
If God be with us there; 
No danger can befall us 
When sheltered by His care. 
Why should our eyes be blinded, 
To all earth’s glorious bloom? 
Why sit we in the shadow 
That falls upon the tomb? 


Look up and catch the sunbeams! 

See how the day doth dawn! 
Gather the scented roses 

That grow beside the thorn! 
God’s pitying love doth seek us; 

He leads us to His rest; 
And from a thousand pathways 

He chooses what is best. 

Selected. 
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HOW HE WENT A-RIDING. 
BY ERIE WATERS, 


xe ON’T leave me, mommie. Please don’t! 

D I’m a-feared of the boys.” 

“They won’t hurt you, Joe. They 
cannot get in. Mother can’t take you. They 
do not want little boys at the Laundry. Be my 
good child. Sit at the window and watch the 
horses go by.” 

But the child was past coaxing. The widow’s 
lips quivered, too, as she kissed him. Usually 
Joe made no objection to being locked in; but 
rough boys had tormented him the day before, 
outside his window, making frightful ‘“ faces” 
and blocking his view. 

Time was slipping: the mother was at her 
“‘wit’s end.’’ She feared for the nervous, deli- 
cate child if she must compel him to stay alone. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Fergus. What’s the 
trouble?”’ sang out a cheery voice. There 
was a “click-click”’ on the pavement, as Charley, 
the rector’s young son, came swiftly along on his 
crutches. 

“Ym in a peck of trouble, Master Charley. 
I can’t take him—and I can’t leave him, he’s 
that scared to-day.” 

It was one of Joe’s joys to watch for lame 
Charley—next best to seeing the horses.. To 
be a big man some day and to ride on a white 
horse was a dream cherished in the childish 
heart. ; 


_the neck of his charger. 


CROMWELL VISITING MILTON—Davip Neat. 


“T’m glad I ain’t a horse with the whip always 
on me,” he moaned one day, watching a cruel 
teamster. ‘When I’m aman, I will be kind to 
7em,”” 

Lame Charley was his own master in the holi- 
days. 

“Don’t worry, Mrs. Fergus. Lend Joe to me 
for the morning. He will stay alone all right 
afterwards, I promise you.” 

Mrs. Fergus consented gratefully, saying that 
she would run back at noon. Clean and fresh, 
Joe had only to fetch his cap and a clean hand- 
kerchief. Gleefully he trotted beside his crippled 
friend. 

They soon left the ill-smelling, narrow street 
in the heart of the big city. Little children 
were huddled on doorsteps, making the best of 
their only playgrounds. Pretty, dirty, little 
girls tenderly nursed broken dolls or tended 
babies too heavy for their weak arms. Charley 
and his little friend turned into a wider street, 
then into a big shop. The elevator carried them 
to the top story. Here were toys in plenty. 
Here was a gift from the big-hearted merchant, 
—a nursery and playground for children whose 
mothers were shopping, or for other little ones. 
Cheerful attendants guarded and guided. 

Lame Charley stood fascinated at youngsters 
going down a slide, bouncing safely on cushions 
at the foot. Charley took a seat, putting Joe 
inside the rail. He went down the slide to his 
heart’s content. He swung in wonderful swings 
with other children. He played various games. 
He shovelled clean, bright sand into little tin 
pails. But the joy of all was a huge white 
rocking-horse—a horse with real hair, smooth 
and soft; a horse with shining bridle and saddle. 

Sitting on the horse, his feet in the stirrups, 
the child was as happy as a king. He rocked 
fast, then sat absolutely still, his hand caressing 
His face was white 
and solemn: his eye looked far away. It was 
his own live horse: he was a big man—a knight 
in search of adventure, riding into fairyland. 


He did not see the nursery, nor the merry 
children near. He was on his horse, and—he 
loved it. 

It was almost noon when Charley disturbed 


‘his dream. Reluctant, but obedient, the boy 


patted his steed and jumped down. 

“We will come again next week, Joe. 
boy!”’ 

Lame Charley spent some of his own scanty 
pocket-money on some tin soldiers and cakes 
and candies. He was glad when Joe begged to 
share the sweets with two little neighbors who 
watched him wistfully. 

A thankful mother received them, After 
dinner, a happy child set his soldiers on the 
window-sill. Even the bad boys looked on 
politely as Joe marched them up and down. 
Sometimes he stopped with a blissful smile, 
remembering the white horse and the glorious 
ride. 

At tea-time his mother had to hear all about 


Hurry, 


everything, over and over again. 


HOW TO LOCATE EASTER. 


“Tuirty days hath September,” 
Every person can remember; 

But to know when Easter comes 
Puzzles even scholars, some. 

When March the twenty-first is past, 
Just watch the silvery moon, 

And, when you see it full and round, 
Know Easter’ll be here soon. 

After the moon has reached its full, 
Then Easter will be here, 

The very Sunday after, 

In each and every year. 

And, if it hap on Sunday 

The moon should reach its height, 
The Sunday following this event 
Will be the Easter bright. 


His mind his kingdom, and his will his law. 
MacavLay. 


‘like an aftermath. 
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Age is frequently beautiful, wisdom appearing 
BEACONSFIELD. 


WONDERFUL. 


Isn’r it wonderful when you think 
How the creeping grasses grow 

High on the mountain’s rocky brink, 
In the valleys down below? 

A common thing is a grass-blade small, 
Crushed by the feet that pass; 

But all the dwarfs and giants tall, 

Working till Doomsday-shadows fall, 
Can’t make a blade of grass. 


Isn’t it wonderful when you think » 
How a little seed asleep a 
Out of the earth new life will drink, 
And carefully upward creep? 
A seed, we say, is a simple thing, 
The germ of a flower or weed; 
But all earth’s workmen, laboring, 
With all the help that wealth could bring, 
Never could make a seed. 


Isn’t it wonderful when you think 
How the wild bird sings his song, 

Weaving melodies, link by link, 
The whole sweet summer long? 

Commonplace is a bird, alway, 
Everywhere seen and heard; 

But_all the engines of earth, I say, 

Working on till Judgment Day, 
Never could make a bird. 


JULIAN 8. CUTLER. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
THE PRIEST OF THE SEA. 


BY MARION C, CUTLER. 


HOME missionary, a foreign missionary, 
wan a missionary of the sea! 

Yes, there he has been stationed 
aboard ship, a chaplain to the deep-sea fisher- 
men on the Newfoundland banks and the shores 
of Labrador, the Rev. Father Benoit. 

His ship, the “Saint Francois d’Assisi,”’ flies 
the French flag and presents the peculiar spec- 
tacle of a missionary of a religious order, banished 
from France, ministering to the sick and the for- 


» lorn sons of the pare absente in the fishing fleets. 


When the religious troubles in France reached 
a climax, Father Benoit, who belongs to a 
wealthy family, sold the family estates, bought 
a ship, and, after placing himself under the 
orders of “La Société des Ciuvres de Mer,” 
which has its headquarters in Paris, sailed for 


the fishing grounds. 


On these dreary waters the Assumptionist 
Father has been a missionary priest, hospital 
manager, and a devoted friend to the lonely 
fishermen. For their special benefit mass is 
held every Sunday on board the “Saint Francois 
d’Assisi.” Dories are sent out from the chapel 
ship to gather in the faithful from the fleet: and 
carry them to service. 

During the week, if any of the fleet are taken 


‘sick, Father Benoit and his assistants call for 


them and carry them aboard the ‘‘Saint Fran- 
cois,” nurse them back to health, and return 
them to their places in their ships. 

All fishermen are treated alike when in need 
of any help; for there is no distinction of race, 
nationality, or religion. 

The hospital ship makes its headquarters in 
the little French island, St. Pierre, Miquelon, 
of the Canadian coast, and on certain days these 
faithful men sail as far north as Iceland to min- 
ister to the sick and the dying and for the chap- 
lain to hear the confessions of the fishermen, 
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MYLES STANDISH MONUMENT, DUXBURY, 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
HISTORIC OAK IN TEXAS. 


BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


HEN General Zachary Taylor came to 

Texas on his way to Mexico during 

the Mexican War, he landed at Rock- 

port on a point adjacent to the site of the pres- 
ent Bayview Hotel at San Antonio. He then 
marched his forces up to where Fulton now 
stands and halted there before going on to 
Corpus Christi. When Taylor’s army halted, 
General Taylor camped beneath the shady 
boughs of an oak that is still standing sentinel 
there. This oak is over eight feet in diameter, 
and is probably the largest oak in Texas. It 
is gnarled and battered. Vandals have built 
fires against it that have almost eaten its heart 
out, but still the leaves are green upon its 


branches, and its friendly shade is sought by 
the hundreds who frequent the locality. It is 
king of a grove of large and stately oaks. One 
peculiarity about these and other trees in this 
locality is that the prevailing wind has bent 
their branches so that they lean toward the 
north-west. 

Children can frequently be seen at twilight 
and upon holidays scaling the old oak and 
perched upon its long and waving limbs. ‘They 
have made a playground of the locality, and 
their merry laughter is often mingled with the 
music wafted through the trees from the so- 
called ‘Hall House,” where women play on a 
violin and piano the old-time Southern melo- 
dies so in harmony with the scene. 


Practice makes perfect. FRANKLIN. 


| Every Other Sunday. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE PATCHED KIDS. 


BY LINDA DE ARMOND. 


Hs WILL just stay home,” declared Rosy, 
as she gave her foot an impatient kick 
which sent a shoe dancing under the 

bed. ‘You can just stay there as long as you 
like, for I shan’t go to the concert to play and 
make a show of myself. I have patched and 
patched for the last month, and it is now high 
time I had a decent pair of shoes. If one of 
those hateful patches should come loose, I would 
be mortified to death!” 

“What! not dressed yet?” 
mother as she passed the door. “ What would 
mortify my daughter to death?” 

“JT just can’t play at the concert, mother,” 
she cried. ‘I really can’t go with such shoes. 
They are a perfect fright,’’ and she reached her 
hand under the bed for the offending shoe. 
‘See, there is not an inch without a patch.” 

“But you know daughter how much the 
money will mean to us. If you play well and 
get the prize, your father can have proper medi- 
cal aid and get well, and you can have new 
shoes. My little daughter must not be self- 
ish. In helping others, we are helped also. 
I have an old piece of kid that will do to mend 
the shoes, and perhaps it may be the last time 
it will need to'be done. I might have sold my 
wedding ring, but I was saving it to pay the 
rent, in case we were not able to get the money 
in time.” 

Rosy sat still on the edge of the bed think- 
ing. Was she an abused child after all? Was 
she not a mean, selfish girl to think of letting 
her mother struggle through the hard places 
when she was able to assist? 

“JT will help! See if I don’t,” she whis- 
pered to herself. ‘I will show them Rosy can 
play even if she has to wear patched kids, 
and they are dear old shoes to last so long. 
Aunt Ellen was kind to give me such good 
ones, as I could not have patched another kind 
so well.” 

The hour came at last when Rosy was to go 
to the great hall where hundreds of people 
were gathered to witness the playing of the 
young ladies. Three other girls were to try 
for the prize. They did not need the money, 
but wished to gain the honor. 

As they marched up to the platform, all eyes 
were turned in their direction. All were neatly 
dressed. The first girl called upon was Helen, 
the doctor’s daughter. Her face was very 
pretty, her arms white, and her hair fell in 
golden ringlets about her forehead. She felt 
confident of success; but, when she reached the 
instrument, her. fingers seemed to be lumps of 
lead, and instead of the sweet strains the peo- 
ple expected to hear there were many dis- 
cordant notes. She took her seat quite out of 
humor. It was the horrid old piano, the high 
stool, and everything but the girl herself that 
was wrong. 

The second was a little dark-eyed girl. She 
had been known in the village as one of the 
best performers. She tossed her head back, 
twisted her body about, and made sudden little 
dives at the piano until the people almost 
imagined they were witnessing gymnastic ex- 
ercises instead of a musical demonstration.. 

Who would be the next? There was a hush 


said Rosy’s 


as Rosy went toward the piano. She was a 
stranger to most of the people. Her eyes 


flashed with the determination to do her best. 
She had never played before such a crowd; 
but, as she took her seat, she saw nothing but 
that kind, sweet face of her father before her. 
He was waiting to hear that his daughter 
had won the prize. Could she disappoint him? 


The last girl refused to play, and the people 
gathered about Rosy, asking questions and 
praising her for her sweet music. 

Rosy could hardly wait to get away from 
them all to tell her father of her success. At 
last the door was reached, and she threw her 
arms around her father’s neck. “You shall 
get well now, father; for I have won the prize, 
and here is the money. And to think there 
was not one who seemed to look at my Patched 
Kids!” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CHRISTMAS UNDER NINE FLAGS. 


{Nine Children, each holding a Flag and reciting 
in turn.) a 


BY ADA B, STEVENS, 


aie 
Italy. 
In Italy good shepherds sing 
Along the village streets. 


The children look into an urn 
To find their Christmas treats. 


2. 
France. 
In France the little children know 
St. Nick will come their way 
To fill each tiny stocking full 
On happy Christmas day. 


3. 
Holland. 
In Holland there are wooden shoes 
Beside the chimney place. 
St. Nick leaves cookies for the good, 
But switches mean disgrace! 


4, 
Germany. 

In Germany the Christmas tree 
Shines forth in every home, 
And from its branches wide and free 

Kris Kringle’s presents come. 


oe 
Russia. 


In Russia on the cold north wind 
Babouscka with her basket whirls; 
Along her way she scatters gifts 
For little Russian boys and girls, 


6. 
Norway. 


In Norway they prepare a dish 

Of good rice pudding and “ Luke fish.” 
They feed the birds who love to eat 
The tiny grains from sheaves of wheat. 


{he 
Sweden. 


In Sweden while the tree is bright, 
“Yuk Buch’ comes to the door, 
And, guided by the Christmas light, 

Throws gifts upon the floor. 


8. 
England. 
Old England rolls the Yule Log in, 
And lights it with a brand. 


The Christmas goose and plum pudding, 
Make cheer throughout the land. 


9. 
United States. 
Unto the Stars and Stripes each child may bring 
From every Christian nation some good thing. 
But Christmas gives its best to us, because 
Besides our trees and gifts there’s Santa Claus, 


_to find some one or something! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PLAY DAYS. 


BY MADELEINE SCOTT, 


ENNIE was just four years old,—not big 
J enough for school, her mother said, but 
too big to be a baby any more. Some- 
times Jennie wished she were not quite so old, 
for every day except Sunday her mother left 
her at home alone while she went to wash other 
people’s clothes or clean their dirty houses. 
Jennie could not see why people did not do their . 
own washing and scrubbing instead of asking 
her poor, tired mother to do it all. But mother 
said, if it were not for work, there would be noth- 
ing to eat, and mother must know. 

After all, Jennie was not all alone day after 
day. She had Sam. Sam had not a friend in 
the world except Jennie. He used to think he 
had many until “his family’? moved away and 
left him, a forlorn old cat, to make his own way 
in the world. How he had grieved at first as 
he wandered through the empty rooms, hoping 
Then the chil- 
dren on the street were unkind. Women 
screamed ‘‘Scat!’’ when he tried to get a good 
meal. Dogs chased and frightened him, And 
then, at last, he found Jennie. 

Great times they had together, those two. 
Sometimes they played indoors, sometimes in 
the dirty back yard. When the days were 
warm, they sat on the doorstep while they “went 
to the beach” and talked over the strange things 
they saw in their travels. 

But “make-believe” grows tiresome after 
a while, and then Jennie would grieve, and even 
Sam, try as he would, could not comfort. 

It was on an evening of one of these days 
that a pretty lady in a white dress and a hat 
with a beautiful blue bow on the top came to 
see her mother. Jennie tried, from her cot in 
the corner, to hear what was said; but she 
couldn’t. She could only watch the lady’s 
kind face and the pleasant smile that came and 
went as she talked. : 

But the next morning something wonderful 
happened. Before the mother went to work 
Jennie was washed and combed and dressed in 
a clean calico frock, and the two started off 
to what the mother called a “playground.’’ 
Jennie was frightened at first when she heard 
her mother was to leave her there until the day’s 
work was done; but, when told that the pretty 
lady was there, she felt happy again. 

And such a place as it was! Jennie had never 
even dreamed of anything like it. There were 
beautiful trees, and the soft green grass was free 
toall. There were swings and see-saws and, best 
of all, big piles of sand to play in and make 
anything of that heart could wish for. When 
rainy and cold days came,—for Jennie went in 
the winter, too,—she was invited into a house full 
of treasures. There were dollies to cut out 
of papers, scrap-books to make, weaving and 


‘sewing, drawing and painting, and many other 


things to be done. Of course there was some- 
thing to eat, too, when meal time came around; 
for girls and boys get hungry, no matter how 
they play. 

Sam could not go, but Jennie fixed a soft bed 
for him at home and a dinner to eat. At night 
he watched for her to come, and cuddled down 
in her arms while she told him all the happy 
doings of the day. . 

Jennie even tried to tell the wonderful stories 
she heard of boys and girls, and kings and queens, 
and fairies. A fairy godmother must be nice 
to have, she thought; but the pretty lady 
could do more to make her happy. Besides, 
fairy godmothers could come only once in a 
bo but the pretty lady stayed day after 

ay. 


Every Other Sunday. 


POEMS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


THREE KINGS OF ORIENT. 
_ (For Three Children.) 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


Together. 


We have travelled from afar, 
We have crossed the desert sand, 
We have followed one bright Star 
Over leagues of weary land. 


Moye, bright Star, and do not stay 
Till thou shinest o0’er his cot; 
Neyer shall our feet delay 
Till we reach the sacred spot. 


We have gifts both fine and rare, 
Costly offerings we bring; 

Nothing were too rich and rare 
For our gracious little King. 


First King. 
I a crown of jewels bright 
Set upon his baby brow: 
He indeed is Love’s true Lord; 
Heaven and earth proclaim it now. 


Second King. 


I a robe of richest dyes 
Round the lovely Infant fling; 
All the tender care of men 
Clothes oa as befits a king. 


e 
Third King. 
I bring frankincense and gums, 
Precious spices, myrrh, and gold; 
Never shall our care be vain, 
Never shall the tale grow old. 


The Three Together. 


Move, sweet Star, in radiant splendor, 
Hasten in the Christmas morn; 

Christ is‘come to lead us homeward, 
Christ in Bethlehem is born. 


CHRISTMAS. 


Nor over great Jerusalem 
Rested the mystic star of old, 
But over little Bethlehem, 
In holy legend we are told. 


It passed the mighty of the earth, 


The pride of wealth, the pomp of kings, 


To mark a prophet’s lowly birth, 


And shame the scorn of common things. 


Nor beat of drum, nor bugle ery, 


Announced the prophet’s coming reign, 


But, “Glory be to God on high, 
On earth be peace, good will to men.” 


The watching shepherds heard with awe, 
And felt the brush of unseen wings, 
While from afar the magi saw, 
And joyful came with offerings. 


Still go before us, mystic star, 
Our dull and blinded eyes to clear: 
We follow with the magi far, 


And with the wondering shepherds hear. . 


Again the angel hosts draw nigh, 


We sing with them the Christmas strain, 


“All glory be to God on high, 
On earth be peace, good will to men.” 


F. L. Hosmer. 


THE CHRISTMAS FEELING. 


I uke the Christmas feeling that is filling all the 
air, 

That fills the streets and busy stores and scat- 
ters everywhere; f 

I like the easy manner of the people on the street, 

The bundle-laden people and the shop-girls 
smiling sweet. 

There’s a glow of warmth and splendor in the 
windows everywhere, 

There’s a glow in people’s faces which has lately 
stolen there; 

And everywhere the bells ring out with merry 
peal and chime, 

Which makes me feel like the feeling of the 
happy Christmas time. 


T like the Christmas feeling: there is nothing 
can compare 

With the free and kindly spirit that is spreading 
everywhere. 

The rich, the poor, the young and old, all catch 
the atmosphere; 

And every heart for once is full of good old 
Christmas cheer. 

I like to feel the presents as they reach me day 
by day: 

The presence of my presents drives my loneli- 
ness away. 

To feel that I am remembered is a feeling most 
sublime, - 

The feeling of the feeling-of the happy Christ- 

' mas time, 
Jor Conn, 


A REAL SANTA CLAUS. 


Santa Craus, I hang to you, 
By the mantel, stockings two: 
One for me and one to go 

To another boy I know. 


There’s a chimney in the town 
You have never travelled down. 
Should you chance to enter there, 
You would find a room all bare: 
Not a stocking could you spy, 
Matters not how you might try; 
And the shoes you’d find are such 
As no boy would care for much. 
In a broken bed you’d see 

Some one just about like me, 
Dreaming of the pretty toys 
Which you bring to other boys, 
And to him a Christmas seems 
Merry only in his dreams. 

All he dreams, then, Santa Claus, 
Stuff the stocking with, because 
When it’s filled up to the brim, 
T’ll be Santa Claus to him! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTMAS. 
(Ezercise for Four Little Children.) 


First Child: 
What is the thought of Christmas? 


All the Others: 
Giving. 
Second Child: 
What is the heart of Christmas? 
All the Others: 
Love. 
Third Child: 
What is the hope of Christmas? 


All the Others: 
Living. 


Fourth Child: 
What is the joy of Christmas? 
All the Others: 
Love. 
All in Concert: 
No silver or gold is needed for giving, 
If the heart is filled with Christmas love; 
For the hope of the world is kindly living, 
Learned from the joy of God above. 
Laura Hooxmr, 


HANG UP THE BABY’S STOCKING. 


Hane up the baby’s stocking: 
Be sure you don’t forget; 
The dear little dimpled darling! 
She ne’er saw Christmas yet; 
But I’ve told her all about it, 
And she opened her big blue eyes, 
And I’m sure she understood it, 
She looked so funny and wise. 


Dear, what a tiny stocking! 
It doesn’t take much to hold 
Such little pink toes as baby’s 
Away from the frost and cold. 
But then for the baby’s Christmas 
It will never do at all; 
Why, Santa wouldn’t be looking 
For anything half so small. 


I know what will do for the baby, 
I’ve thought of the very best plan: 
Tl borrow a stocking of grandma, 
The longest that ever I can; 
And you'll hang it by mine, dear mother, 
Right here in the corner, so! 
And write a letter to Santa, 
And fasten it on to the toe, 


Write: ‘This is the baby’s stocking 
That hangs in the corner here; 
You never have seen her, Santa, 
For she only came this year; 
But she’s just the blessedest baby! 
And now, before you go, 
Just cram her stocking with goodies, 
From the top clean down to the toe.” 
Inttle Corporal. 


A WISE MAN. 


T is a wise man who knows enough to let 
his wrath wait on full information, How 
much bitter feeling would be prevented if 

every man would insist on knowing the facts, 
all the facts, before he believes the rumors he 
hears. 

The Lyceumite. 


I have often heard it said, and I believe it to be 
true, that even the most eloquent man living, and 
however deeply impressed with the subject, could 
scarcely find utterance if we were to be standing up 
alone, and speaking only against a dead wall. 


ERSKINE. 


HE Bible is a warm letter of affection 
from a parent to a child, and yet there 
are many who see chiefly the severer 

passages. As there may be fifty or sixty nights 
of gentle dews in one summer, that will not cause 
as much remarks as one hailstorm of half an 
hour, so there are those who are more struck 
by those passages of the Bible that announce 
the indignation of God than by those that an- 
nounce his affection. 
T, DeWirr Tatmaace, 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


In remembrance of the founders of New 
England, and in order that the young people 
may not forget their noble examples, we offer 
two pictures in this number, which we trust 
will be acceptable. One shows the tribute 
raised by The New England Society, of New 
York, at Central Park. It is a worthy piece of 
art, and fitly presents the typical figure of the 
conquerors of the wilderness and the disciples 
of a valiant faith. 

The other gives us a good idea of the Myles 
Standish monument, which stands so com- 
mandingly on a headland in quaint Duxbury, 
Mass. There on “Captain’s Hill’’ the statue 
appears upborne by a massive structure of 
masonry, one hundred and sixteen feet high. 
An organization called “The Myles Standish 
Association”? cares for the grounds and the 
monument, a leading officer in it being Dr. 
Myles Standish of Boston, a lineal descendant 
of the brave Captain. 

Now that the Editor is mentioning the 
pictures of this issue, let him refer to the third, — 
Cromwell Paying a Visit to Milton. Our ob- 
ject is to call attention to the three hundredth 
anniversary of John Milton’s birth, falling on 
December 9. Our Sunday Schools ought to 
observe this event, for the great poet was a 
friend to liberal thought, and fought the good 
fight of freedom and the people’s rights,—a 
Puritan in the noblest sense. Thus we give 
in these three pictures much to enjoy and 
much to think about concerning the Puritans 
and the Pilgrims, those illustrious ones who 
“builded better than they knew.” 

Do not fail to glance at the book notices, 
which have crowded out the familiar “ Letter- 
Box.” Quite likely you will be helped to buy 
just the inexpensive book needed for a holiday 
gift; and what is better for a present than a 
good book? 

On the preceding page is a grouping of poems 
ready for rehearsing in our schools, in antici- 
pation of Christmas. They are culled from 
former numbers of Hvery Other Sunday. 

May these and other features give pleasure 
and profit to our readers. 


SAYINGS FROM THE EPISTLES. 


(The letters of Paul are not included in this instal- 
ment. ) 


1. Wuat is the definition of religion given in 
the Epistle of James? 

2. Who describes the 
“roaring lion’’? 

3. What qualities does Peter mention as 
essential to a complete Christian character? 

4. What familiar saying about ‘‘perfect love” 
is found in an Epistle of John? State which 
epistle, chapter, and verse. 

5. Who says, and where, “One day is with the 
Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day’’? 

6. How does James say a man is “‘justified’’? 

7. Where do we find the quotation, ‘Love 
covereth a multitude of sins’’? 


“adversary” as a 


Answers. 
To questions published November 8, 1908. 


1. Asoft answer turneth away wrath. (xv. 1.) 

2. He that ruleth his spirit is better than he 
that taketh a city. (xvi. 32.) 

3. Righteousness exalteth a nation. (xiv. 34.) 

4. Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 
(xiii, 12.) 


very Other Sunday. 


5. The wicked flee when no man pursueth; 
but the righteous are bold as a lion. (xxviii. 1.) 

6. The path of the just is as a shining light. 

The way of the transgressor is hard. 

The memory of the just is blessed. 
xed; x: 7.) 

7, A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches. 

For wisdom is better than rubies; and all 
things that may be desired are not to be com- 
pared with it. (xxii. 1; viii. 11.) 


(iv. 18; 


BOOK TABLE. 


TueE five books mentioned below have been re- 
ceived from the enterprising firm, H. M. Caldwell 
Co., 212 Summer Street, Boston. As the holiday 
season approaches each year, we always welcome 
the publications of this firm, and are glad, for 
the benefit of our readers, to call attention to 
them. 


TALES THAT NEVER Din. It was a wise decision 
that led Mr. Charles Welsh to make this selection 
out of Maria Edgeworth’s ‘‘The Parent’s Assis- 
tant.”? One of the latest words from Dr. Charles 
Eliot Norton greets the reader as he opens the 
book, commending the stories by Miss Edgeworth, 
and wishing a renewed welcome for them. Here 
are ten of them beginning with “‘Waste not, Want 
Not,’”’ which turns on the opening of two bundles 
by Hal and Ben; the first boy cuts the string, the 
other saves his, and what follows is charmingly 
told. Edward Everett Hale well says: ‘There 
is an eternal foundation of good sense and a knowl- 
edge of childhood at the bottom of Miss Edge- 
worth’s success.’ It is refreshing to read such 
stories, they are in wholesome contrast to much 
modern literature (so called) for the young. The 
illustrations by Chris Howard are excellent, and 
the publishers have given attractiveness to the 


volume. May it go into many homes! ~ Price, 
$1.25. 
LuLtuaBies oF Many Lanps. This artistic 


book, the contents of which were drawn and com- 
piled by Elizabeth Withington, is a gem. The 
characteristic nursery songs of thirteen nationali- 
ties are here presented in pictures, words, and 
music. Mingling their lullaby strains, the French, 
German, Swedish, Russian, Negro, Japanese, 
American, and other mothers of the baby kingdom, 
sing successively, until we have a symphony of 
mother love and parental care which makes the 
whole world one. Here is an original idea happily 
carried out. The full-page illustrations, in each 
case of the mother and her child, are typically 
correct and admirably portrayed. We know a 
young mother and child to whom the volume will 
go at once. Price, 50 cents. 


Kine Time; or, THE Mysrican LAND OF THE 
Hours. We have often had occasion to mention 
the fertility of style which seems to belong to the 
publishers of this book. They usually give an 
individuality to each publication, so that all feat- 
ures are harmonized. In this “Fantasy” by 


P.. K.-Fitzhugh, illustrated by L. J. Bridgman, .. 


prose; poetry, and pictures seem to be inspired 
by the same spirit. There are colored plates, 
small designs, and large ones, with a spacious 
page. King Time, with a retinue of imps, trans- 
forming all kinds of clocks into speaking life, goes 
through the volume in merry fashion. But the 
fancy of the author does not run wild, so the little 
hero of the book is finally taught some valuable 
lessons. Among the happy hits in Christmas 
books for young children this will hold a promi- 
nent place. Price, $1.25. 


Tue Guascow Gatiery. Another volume in 
the tasteful series, “Great Art Galleries.” Our 
commendation has already been given to previous 
issues, and this one is put forth in the same suc- 
cessful fashion. It contains about fifty-five re- 
productions, in sepia, from the famous pictures 
originally painted by Botticelli, Whistler, Rey- 
nolds, Rembrandt, Millet, and other famous artists, 


the selection being made by Mr. James Paton, 
the general superintendent of the Gallery. In 
this day of art-lovers and art study such a hand- 
book is of great help, to say nothing of its pictorial 
value. Price, 35 cents. 


Tur Drarest Spot on EarrH. Here are three 
essays on the home,—The Making of a Home,”’ 
“The Nursery of Men,” ‘The Religion of the 
Fireside,” by Rev. J. T. Stocking. It contains 
many interesting passages of combined thought 
and sentiment relating to this perennial subject. 
The author in his preface lays no claim to origi- 
nality or novelty, but he has successfully woven 
together those practical and ideal views of the 
foundation institution of our land in a forcible 
style. It is not too long for the quick reader, 
and yet it is suggestive enough for the more atten- 
tive mind. The more we can exalt the ideals of 
the family and intensify hearthstone loyalty, the 
better will it be for our modern individual life 
and for the welfare of the people. Price, $1. (The 
above five titles are of books published by H. M. 
Caldwell Co.) 


A Txovusanp TuHoucuts, from Will Carleton, 
comes to us from the Every Where Publishing — 
Co., 150 Nassau Street, New York City. There 
is a great deal of wit and wisdom in this little book. 
Specially for those who love epigrams, proverbs, 
and sententious sayings of any kind, the pungent 
paragraphs which strew these pages will have 
great attraction. The author says, ‘‘These 
thoughts have been jotted down by me in differ- 
ent parts of the world, wherever I happened to 
be when they occurred to me.” It is really sur- 
prising to see so many pithy, pointed truths ema- 
nate from one writer. A full index assists the 
reader to the subject on which he may wish light. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Tue Boys’ Rounp Tasix. In joint authorship, 
William Byron Forbush and Frank Lincoln Mas- 
seck have prepared this handbook of the Knights 
of King Arthur. It is made new and enlarged by 
incorporating facts and features not in the original 
edition. This organization is for boys and aims 
to inculeate a high spirit of chivalry. - It has rit- 
ual, regalia, titles, degrees, ete., intended to add 
dignity and impressiveness. Within a few years, 
through the zealous efforts of Mr. Forbush and 
Mr. Masseck with loyal associates, the Order has 
made great progress. Its aims are of the noblest 
and its ideals of the highest character. Ministers 
and laymen who are desirous of organizing boys 
into clubs, in church lines or outside, should con- 
sult this volumes as possibly containing the very 
information needed to fulfil their purposes. (Pub- 
lished by Frank L. Masseck, Potsdam, N.Y. Price, 
$1.) 


A man of intellect is lost unless he unites energy 
of character to intellect. When we have the lantern’ 
of Diogenes we must have his staff. 

’ CHAMFORT. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. — 
Rees Boyan A. Beano ipaees ; 
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The uniform subscription price of Evpry OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada 
must send twenty cents additional for postage. 
All members of Sunday Schools who subscribe for 
the paper will receive their copies in the package 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con- 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. ‘ 
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